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BOOK NOTES. 

In his Studies: Scientific and Social (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1900. — 2 vols.: xv, 532 pp. ; vii, 535 pp.), Mr. A. R. Wallace 
has given us practically a summary and review of the most important 
conclusions of nineteenth-century science, including astronomy, geol- 
ogy, biology, anthropology, ethnology and sociology. As an original 
investigator the author shares with Darwin the honor of the independ- 
ent discovery of the law of natural selection, and in literary qualifica- 
tions he is not least among the remarkable Englishmen who gave a 
unique distinction to the Victorian age by their power to present the 
weightiest scientific truths with that charm which wins the attention of 
a great public. It is hardly too much to say that not one of the essays 
included in these two volumes is unimportant to students of the social 
sciences'; for even the geological papers will rectify preconceived ideas 
of the relations of physical environment to social evolution. No stu- 
dent of history or of politics can afford to neglect the anthropological 
and ethnological papers. Especially to all who are interested in 
America's position in the Far East does this warning apply, because 
no other observer is quite so competent as Professor Wallace to write 
wisely of questions arising in the Malay archipelago. We would espe- 
cially commend to the attention of all missionaries and colonial admin- 
istrators the paper entitled "How to Civilize Savages." It is well 
known that Professor Wallace has been as deeply interested in 
great social questions as in the problems of natural science. More 
than one-half of the second volume is devoted to a discussion of 
questions of social justice. Nowhere else will the reader find the 
argument for land nationalization, for the public ownership of 
natural resources and of great corporate enterprises, and for the 
equalization of economic opportunities, so temperately, so reason- 
ably and, on the whole, so ably presented as in these pages. 

A thoroughgoing and suggestive discussion of the relative influence 
of physical environment, heredity and the historical transmission of 
acquired culture is found in Les Facteurs de I' evolution des peuples, 
translated from the Italian of Dr. Auguste Matteuzzi (Bruxelles, 
Mayolez & Audiarte, 1900. — 441 pp.). Dr. Matteuzzi attaches less 
importance than did Buckle to the original fertility of the soil, and 
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far more importance to telluric conformation. He discusses at 
length the psychological and cultural factors of social evolution and 
examines with much care the conditions of social dissolution. It is 
interesting to see that his general conclusion is in close agreement 
with the views which Mr. Brooks Adams has put forth in this country, 
in his works on The Law of Civilization and Decay and America's 
Economic Supremacy. Social plasticity is essential to continuing 
social evolution, and plasticity can be preserved only by holding fast 
to the great principle of decentralization, or local self-government. 

There is nothing really new in the thought that the history of 
religions may best be interpreted in sociological terms. Nearly 
every scholar in the field of comparative religions has felt the 
necessity of examining the relation between prevailing beliefs and 
the existing social system. Definite attempts in this direction were 
made by the lamented Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, and 
by Mr. Spencer, in that division of his sociology which deals with the 
evolution of ecclesiastical institutions. A further attempt we have 
in Des Religions comparies au point de vue sociologique, by Raoul de 
la Grasserie (Paris, V. Giard & E Briere, 1899. — 396 pp.). The 
author has seized upon the conception of religion as a social bond 
and has developed it with ability in a discussion which throws 
new light upon the problems of both comparative religion and 
sociology. From the religious point of view, M. Grasserie dis- 
tinguishes societies as " internal " religious societies, " external " 
religious societies, " inter-divine " societies and " intra-divine " soci- 
eties. The intra-divine is the association of two or more personalities 
in one divine being, e.g., the Trinity. The inter-divine is a society of 
gods, or of demons, or of divine men, or of gods and demons and 
divine men. Internal religious society is the purely spiritual associ- 
ation of ordinary men and gods — that is to say, worship. External 
religious society is the ecclesiastical organization, the church. 

The woman question, according to M. Jacques Lourbet, LeProbleme 
des sexes (Paris, V. Giard & E. Briere, 1900. — 301 pp.), comprehends 
two parts. The first is an inquiry whether experimental psychology 
must declare that the evolution of woman is already terminated or 
that it may be indefinitely continued. The other is an examination 
of the existing status of woman and of the possibility of her domestic, 
economic, civil and political enfranchisement. M. Lourbet finally 
sifts all these questions down to the problem of education, thereby 
showing his penetration and good sense. The latter quality he 
further shows in his conclusion that the education which is needed 
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is that which shall continue and never attempt to oppose a further 
differentiation of the sexes ; having regard always to the preservation 
of grace, taste, -elegance and beauty, and above all to maintaining in 
the world at large an ample measure of the joie de vivre. 

The admirable JO Annie sociologique, published under the direction 
of Professor fimile Durkheim, has reached its third volume (Paris, 
AJcan, 1900. — 618 pp.), which contains the sociological summary 
for the calendar year 1 898-1 899. The work includes Part I, Original 
Memoirs : " Le Sol, la socie'te' et l'e'tat," by F. Ratzel ; " Les 
Crises sociales et la criminality," by G. Richard ; " Classification 
des types sociaux," by M. Steinmetz ; and Part II : Analyses of 
sociological books, general, religious, moral, juristic, criminological 
and economic, from July 1, 1898, to June 30, 1899. 

Vol. VI of the Annates de VInstitut Internatwial de Sociologie, pub- 
lished under the direction of the general secretary, M. Rene Worms 
(Paris, V. Giard & E. Briere, 1900. — 320 pp.), contains the pro- 
ceedings of the Institute for the year 1899. The papers published 
in full, or substantially in full, are : " La Sociologie glottologique," 
by Achille Loria ; " Notions fondamentales de sociologie pure," 
by Ferdinand Toennies ; " L'Individu et la collectivity," by Rene - 
Worms ; " Nietzsche et Pindividualisme," by R. Garofalo ; " Le 
Droit compare" et la sociologie," by Maxime Kovalewsky ; " De la 
Theocratie," by Raoul de la Grasserie ; " La Sociologie Americaine 
contemporaine," by A. Groppali ; " Petit Commerce, grands magasins 
et socie'te's cooperatives," by Albert Jaffe ; " Le Mouvement de 
Phumanitey by F. Puglia ; " Des Connaissances," by W. Tenicheff . 

Of all the books on slums and slumming, tenement houses and 
their social conditions, none is more interesting and none more 
valuable, whether from the point of view of analysis or from that of 
helpful suggestion, than the little volume of essays which Jacob A. 
Riis has brought together under the title A Ten Years' War 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900. — 267 pp.). It is the story of a 
long battle with the slum in New York, and into it Mr. Riis has put 
both the wisdom gained from prolonged study of conditions and the 
vital sympathy which is so characteristic of his personality and his 
work. Among the papers are two on the tenement house and the 
possible remedies for its evils, which are among the sanest dis- 
cussions of this topic anywhere in print. The origins of the most 
characteristic methods of Tammany politics are vividly shown in 
the paper on "The Genesis of the Gang." 

Mr. John Jay Chapman is a reformer of the uncompromising sort 
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who enjoys the distinction of style. Reformers with convictions are 
often interesting but not always worth reading. Mr. Chapman is 
always worth reading, even when his methods, apart -from his style, 
would be quite without drawing power. Practical Agitation (New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons. — 175 pp.) has not quite the charm 
of the author's Emerson and other Essays, but it is keen, clean-cut 
and, as nearly as possible, a refutation of Mr. Chapman's own remark, 
that " it is easier to start a reform and carry it through than it is to 
explain either why or how it is done." The successive chapters of 
the book deal with the psychological and ethical phenomena of poli- 
tics in a manner whose originality all qualified readers will at once 
acknowledge. Especially is this true of the chapters on the "Masses " 
and " Literature." Most of the book is paradox and dream, but then, 
" do we not live in dreams ? " 

A convenient and useful review of the progress of liberty in the 
nineteenth century will be found in a volume of 257 pages by 
Frederick May Holland, whose important work on the rise of intel- 
lectual liberty, published many years ago, is favorably known. The 
present volume, Liberty in the Nineteenth Century (New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1899. — xi, 257 pp.), the author says is the result of 
having studied the development of political and religious liberty for 
forty years ; to which we may add that it is even more the result of 
long personal association with a group of writers who made famous 
that redoubtable organ of intellectual radicalism, the old Boston 
Index. Scholars and general readers will find no better account of 
the abolition and emancipation movements, the transcendental move- 
ment and the free religious movement, as seen from the radical 
view-point, than in Mr. Holland's pages. 

Books on individualism would be better worth while, if they were 
more scholarly and less opinionated. Carefully sifted and well- 
arranged facts are likely to produce a deeper impression than over- 
energetic arguments. The right sort of book could have been written 
by James Carmichael Spence, because for many years he has dili- 
gently studied the English statutes from the earliest period, to 
ascertain why each was enacted, what effect it produced and, if 
repealed, for what reason. His pronounced individualism has been 
confirmed by this work, and in The Conscience of the King (Swan 
Sonnenschein, 1899. — 280 pp.) he has attempted "by numerous 
examples to show why legislators are so frequently malefactors, and 
to show how, by a little careful consideration, they could conform 
in their political conduct to the ordinary standards of sane and 
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conscientious men." Notwithstanding Mr. Spence's good intentions, 
the examples are not sufficiently numerous, and references to the 
sources are for the most part omitted ; while the space that should 
have been given to them is occupied by argument, which Mr. 
Spence never fails to drop into, whenever a first-class opportunity 
offers for letting the facts tell their own story in a much more 
forcible way. 

An interesting discussion of the present moral condition of French 
justice (a collocation of words which, unfortunately, is not tautologi- 
cal) will be found in La Justice sociale, by Professor F. Dugast (Paris, 
V. Giard & E. Briere, 1900. — 71 pp.). M. Dugast's question is the 
old one, How can law and the courts be made to formulate and to 
maintain that essential justice which is the foundation of political 
society? The interest of this brochure lies especially in its con- 
creteness. 

After the lapse of seven years, Professor Pohlmann has presented 
us with a second volume of his History of Ancient Communism and 
Socialism (Munich, Beck, 1901. — 617 pp.), of which the first vol- 
ume was reviewed in this Quarterly (X, 156). Over two-thirds 
of the work is devoted to Greece. The chapters on the politi- 
cal romances add little to our knowledge, although they discuss 
in somewhat greater detail the works of Theopompus, Hecataeus, 
Euhemeros and Iambulos. Of considerably more interest to econo- 
mists are the chapters on the social democratic movement itself. 
Professor Pohlmann does not agree with Prof. Georg Adler, the 
recent historian of socialism and communism, that there was no 
socialistic movement in Greece. Although there was, indeed, no 
factory system, Pohlmann maintains that the evils of capitalism 
— even though it was commercial, and not industrial, capitalism — 
were none the less crying than in modern times ; and he traces in 
great detail the genesis and development of the conflict of social 
classes in Athens, as well as in the other Hellenic states. In bring- 
ing out into bold relief the economic cause of the various political 
revolutions, Professor Pohlmann has made no mean contribution to 
the economic interpretation of history, which will have to be reckoned 
with by all future writers. The second book, on Rome, deals with 
matters which have been made more familiar by a long list of 
writers, but even here the researches of the learned Erlangen pro- 
fessor have been able to throw light on some dark corners. 

The attention devoted by the younger school of economists 
of France to the literary history of the science in their own 
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country has borne fresh fruit in the work of M. J. Desmars, entitled 
Un Prkurseur d'A. Smith en France, J.-J.-L. Graslin (1/2/-1/Q0) 
(Paris, L. Larose, 1900. — 244 pp.). Graslin is known chiefly because 
of his Essai anatytique sur la richesse et sur Fimp&t, published in 
1767. This was written in competition for a prize, offered by a 
French society, for the best work which should discuss the effects 
of indirect taxation. The funds were provided by some of the 
physiocrats, and the first prize, as is well known, was awarded to 
one of the physiocratic writers. Graslin opposed their system in 
toto, yet his work was so able that it extracted from the committee 
an honorable mention. M. Desmars does well to recall to us all 
the circumstances of the time, and gives an account of the author's 
life, with a careful analysis of his work. While we may not agree 
with him in ascribing so much merit to Graslin, whose attack on 
the physiocrats was thrown into the shade by the appearance soon 
after of the Wealth of Nations, it is well to recall, as does the author, 
some of the real contributions of the eighteenth-century Frenchmen, 
outside of the " Fxonomistes," to economic science. 

The History and Growth of the United States Census, by Carroll D. 
Wright and William C. Hunt (Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1900), is a valuable public document giving an exhaustive 
history of each of the censuses, the scope of the inquiries, the form 
of schedules and instructions, the laws authorizing each census, total 
and per capita cost of different censuses, and a list of publications. 
The history is not only chronological, showing the growth from one 
census to another, but also topical, showing when each subject (e.g., 
agriculture) was taken up and how it expanded. The authors add 
incidentally a great deal of information in regard to census methods, 
so that the whole will take rank as an authoritative source of 
information concerning this important public enterprise. 

The Report on the Census of Cuba, taken under the direction of 
Lieut.-Col. J. P. Sanger, with the assistance of Henry Gannett and 
Walter F. Willcox, statistical experts (Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1900), is much more than a mere census of the people. 
It gives a description of the island, a history of discovery, an account 
of political movements down to the present military government of 
the United States and a description of the political organization. The 
statistical part analyzes population according to number, density, 
sex, age, nativity, marital condition, literacy, occupations, citizenship, 
etc. It is noteworthy for its scientific carefulness and elaborateness. 
Under the head of marital condition, for instance, it is shown that 
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15.7 per cent of the total population were lawfully married and that 
8.4 per cent were living together as husband and wife by mutual 
consent. These two classes are studied for the different provinces 
and cities, by sex, age and race, and comparisons are made with the 
United States and with Porto Rico. The authors seem sure that 
the enumeration was sufficiently accurate. If so, the whole study 
is of value, not only for Cubans and for the people of the United 
States interested in Cuba, but for all interested in the study of vital 
and social statistics. Messrs. Gannett and Willcox are to be thanked 
for the character of this piece of work. 

The United States Industrial Commission has published during 
the past few months no less than five reports. One of these, the 
Report on Trusts, was noticed in this Quarterly (XV, 547). Vol. II 
contains the statutes and decisions, federal, state and territorial, 
together with a digest of corporation laws, applicable to large indus- 
trial corporations. The fourth volume, of over eight hundred pages, 
deals with Transportation, containing not only the testimony but a 
well-written review and an admirable topical digest of the evidence, 
prepared by Prof. E. Dana Durand. As the investigation is not 
yet complete, the report is confessedly preliminary; but in its 
present shape it contains an invaluable arsenal of facts on almost 
every phase of recent transportation topics. Vols. Ill and V deal 
respectively with Prison Labor and Labor Legislation. The former 
contains a good account of the systems in force in various states, 
and makes recommendations for reforms of a fiscal and social 
nature. The New York system is held up as a model in many 
respects. The Report on Labor Legislation, while also preliminary in 
character, includes an excellent digest of all existing statutes, pre- 
pared by Mr. F. J. Stimson. 

In the Annals of an East Anglian Bank (Norwich, A. H. Goose, 
1900. — 399 pp.) Mr. W. H. Bidwell has put together an interesting 
account of the history of the institution which later developed into 
the important house of Overend, Gurney & Co. Incidentally, the 
work throws some light on rural banking during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. It contains sketches of the chief personalities 
connected with the financial interests of East Anglia, among others 
one of Mr. R. H. I. Palgrave, the editor of the Dictionary of Political 
Economy. The book will appeal to a wider circle of readers than 
merely those interested' in the financial affairs of the district. 

The third volume of the collection of Le*on Say's writings and 
speeches on French finance (Les Finances dc la France sous la 
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Troisieme R'epublique. Tome troisieme : La Politique dans les finances. 
Paris, LeVy, 1900. — 696 pp.), of which the earlier volumes were 
noticed in this Quarterly (XIV, 181 and 565), is entitled "Politics 
and Finance." It covers the period 1884 to 1896 and contains, 
in addition to a short introduction by the editor, Andre Liesse, a 
number of interesting documents and speeches, of which the most 
important deal with questions of taxation, the rechartering of the 
Bank of France, the connection between the treasury department 
and the stock exchange, and the details of the budget. The editor 
promises a fourth and concluding volume, which is to be devoted to 
the customs revenue and to the problems of socialism. 

The increasing importance of the problems of local finance has 
led the continental economists to take up in some detail the problem 
of special assessments, in theory and in practice. Two recent works 
— a German book by Robert Hallgarten, entitled Die kommunale 
Besteuerung des unverdienten Wertzuwachses in England (Stuttgart, 

1899. — 171 pp.), and a Dutch monograph by F. Sleutelaar, entitled 
Belasting van Waardevermeerdering (Groningen-Scholtens & Zoon, 

1900. — 352 pp.) — have treated the subject with a wealth of detail 
not to be found in other works. Both pay considerable attention to 
recent discussions of the subject in America and make a distinct 
contribution to our information on recent European development. 

In Germany, as in other countries, there has existed for some 
years an association for the defense of the gold standard. Now that 
the acute contest is over, for a time at least, the association has 
decided to issue a number of larger works, promising, among others, 
a continuation of Soetbeer's Materialien; an account of currency 
reform and currency conditions in the United States, Russia and 
India; a discussion of bimetallism and agriculture; a volume on 
money and prices ; as well as a book on the organization of banks 
of discount and issue. The first volume of the series is devoted to 
the speeches and essays of Ludwig Bamberger, and is edited by 
Prof. Karl Helfferich, under the title Ausgewdhlte Reden und Aufsdtze 
iiber Geld- und Bankwesen (Berlin, Guttentag, 1900). In an intro- 
duction of one hundred and sixty pages the editor discusses the 
career and the theories of Herr Bamberger, while the body of the 
book is divided into two parts — the one, from 1861 to 1878, devoted 
to the problem of the reform of the German coinage, in which Herr 
Bamberger took a leading part, and the other, from 1879 to 1899, 
dealing especially with the problems of bimetallism. Not the least in- 
teresting of the articles is that on " The Decisive Battle of November 
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3, 1896," — referring, of course, to the presidential election in 
the United States. Herr Bamberger was such an erudite, vigorous 
and incisive writer that the influence of his essays on the wider 
scientific public will be no less strong than was that of his speeches 
on his native country. The Gold Standard Defense Association of 
Germany deserves our thanks for this admirable volume. 

Students of economic history will be interested in the learned 
work of Gustav Billeter on the history of the rate of interest in 
classic antiquity (Geschichte des Zinsfusses im Griechisch-Romischen 
Altertum bis auf Justinian. Leipzig, Teubner, 1898. — 369 pp.). 
This is essentially a learned investigation, with no pretensions to 
style, and will be used primarily as a work of reference; but, as 
such, it is unquestionably the most extensive and important work 
on the subject. Dealing in detail with the inscriptions and docu- 
ments from the earliest times to the middle of the third century in 
Greece and to the middle of the sixth century in Rome, the author 
discusses the subject chronologically and, within each period, topi- 
cally, taking up in turn the rate of interest on good security, on 
marine loans, on public debts and on usurious contracts, closing 
in each case with a discussion of the legislation on the subject. 

Mr. William Miller Collier's somewhat discursive and declamatory 
book, The Trusts (New York, The Baker & Taylor Company, 1900. — 
vi, 338 pp.), is unfortunate in coming after Professor Jenks's thorough 
and enlightening book on the same subject which we noticed in the 
last number of the Quarterly. Mr. Collier is very much impressed 
by the magnitude of the problem which has sprung up, he says, since 
1897. "There cannot be any doubt," he says, "that the trusts are 
filled with great dangers to our industrial, social and political system. 
To say that these dangers are 'awful' is no misuse of the word." 
He recognizes, however, the advantages of mammoth business organi- 
zations; but thinks that in order to obtain the most that can be 
obtained from trusts, we must guard against their becoming monop- 
olies. The remedy seems to be publicity and laws doing away with 
special privileges, such as tariff protection, railroad discriminations, 
etc., with legislation preventing unfair or " cut-throat " competition. 
"In fine, withdraw every special privilege and leave the way open 
for a free fight and a fair field." 

The question of the coal supply and its effect upon English 
prosperity has often been discussed, but never so fully as in the 
recent book by M. Ed. Loze", Les Charbons britanniques et leur 
ipuisement (Paris, Be"ranger, 1900. — 2 vols., 1192 pp.). M. Loze - 
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divides his work into four parts, the first containing general consider- 
ations of a geographical and geological nature, accompanied by 
statistics, historical and current, of coal production. The second 
part gives a detailed account of the sources of the coal supply, not 
alone of England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, but also of the vari- 
ous British colonies. Part Third, of about three hundred pages, 
deals with the industrial and commercial geography of the question, 
and Part Fourth takes up the general problem of the possible 
exhaustion of the coal supply. Appendices of several hundred 
pages contain additional statistics, including general remarks on the 
colonial system of Great Britain, as well as on the navy and the 
army. It will be seen from this table of contents how far superior 
in design to Jevons's book is that of M. Loze\ His conclusion is 
that England's whole industrial and commercial preeminence depends 
upon her coal supply, and that we may expect to see a sensible 
decline in the output between 1950 and i960. Until that time she 
will retain, if not a monopoly, at all events the chief place in the 
world's industry and commerce ; but by the middle of the century 
she will be overtaken by other nations, including the United States, 
and her commercial supremacy will end. M. Lozd's work is accurate 
and dispassionate, and deserves to be translated into English. 

In a magnificent folio volume, printed on fine paper, with wide 
margins and many illustrations, M. Jules Helot, honorary secretary 
of the French sugar trust — or, rather, of the union of sugar pro- 
ducers — has published a monumental work on beet sugar, entitled 
Le Sucre de betterave en France de 1800 a 1900 (Cambrai, Deligne, 
1900. — 214 pp.). The work takes up not alone the agronomic ques- 
tions, but also the technical part of the subject, and contains a con- 
sideration of the legislation on the sugar question in France during 
the whole of the nineteenth century. The practical object of the book 
is to persuade the legislature that the French tax on sugar, which 
yields about two hundred million francs, — that is, one-eighteenth 
of the entire state revenue, — and which amounts to an impost of 
two hundred per cent on the intrinsic value of the commodity, is 
illogical and indefensible. The author refers to ninety-eight laws, 
decrees and ordinances promulgated during the last century on the 
sugar question in France. Incidentally, M. Helot throws much light 
on the sugar problem in other countries, as well as on the history 
of industrial combination in general. 

Rural Wealth and Welfare, by George T. Fairchild (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1900. — 381 pp.), is the result of more 
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than thirty years' experience in adapting the principles of economics 
to students in the agricultural colleges of Michigan and Kansas. 
A large amount of economic wisdom current among American farmers 
finds expression through the book, which also abounds in suggestions, 
such as this : " It seems possible that a body of business farmers, 
subject as they are to so many disasters from weather, insects and 
contagious diseases of stock and vegetation, might devise methods of 
equalizing and diminishing the disaster from such losses in a com- 
mon system of insurance " (p. 230). The effect upon prices of 
fluctuations in supply is shown by a number of statistical charts. 
The author confines himself to a statement of elementary economic 
principles. Wealth is treated as one of four elements in welfare, 
the others being health, wisdom and virtue. The departments of 
production, distribution and consumption are retained. The two 
phases of exchange — value and the interchange of commodities — 
are treated under production. Government expenditures find a place 
under consumption. 

In the Conquest of Arid America (Harpers, 1900. — 319 pp.) 
Mr. William E. Smythe has given a lively description of the irrigation 
problem. The second part, on the real Utopias of the arid West, 
contains a good account of the effects of irrigation in the Mormon 
commonwealth, in the Greeley colony of Colorado, in southern 
California and in Kansas. The possibilities that still await many 
of the western states are sketched in glowing colors. The book 
contains a number of useful maps and interesting illustrations, and 
is calculated to arouse interest in an important movement. 

Nearly fifteen years have now passed since the British Board of 
Trade began the publication of annual reports on strikes, lockouts, 
trade unions, etc., which were subsequently continued and vastly 
enlarged by its branch, the Labor Department. Its annual publica- 
tions, combined with the exhaustive reports of the Royal Commission 
on Labor (1891-94), constitute almost unrivalled sources of informa- 
tion on burning social questions of the hour. They have now been 
utilized by a Saxon official, Hans von Nostitz, in the preparation of 
a valuable " contribution to the social history of the present time," 
under the title Das Aufsteigen des Arbeiterstandes in England (Jena, 
G. Fischer, 1900. — xxiii, 808 pp.). The author's theme is the 
material and intellectual progress of the English working classes, 
which he traces through the steady democratization of government, 
extension of the public-school system, rise of wages, growth of trade 
unions, friendly and cooperative societies, etc. He has made free 
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use of the works of Von Gneist, Heed, Giffen, Webb, Roussiers and 
Charles Booth, as well as the official reports above mentioned. The 
result is an eminently sane, impartial and well-balanced account of 
very important social movements. Herr von Nostitz concludes (i) 
that the Marxian theory of a vast proletariat without hope of improve- 
ment is disproved by the existence in England (the classic land of 
machinery and capitalism) of three classes of machine operatives, — 
a higher class of mechanics, not far removed from the professional 
and business men of the middle classes, a middle and a lower class ; 
(2) progress is slow but general, and participated in by all classes, 
so that hope nerves the most unfortunate to continued effort ; (3) the 
economic motive is not the sole cause of progress, but is only one 
of several motives. Thus, contrary to the materialistic conception 
of history taught by the socialists, the "progress of the working 
classes has been accomplished not indeed without class conflicts, but 
not entirely or even predominantly through such conflict." 

The significance of Mr. F. L. Hoffman's History of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America (Newark, the Prudential Press, 1900. 
— 380 pp.) for the student of economic institutions lies in the fact 
that the growth of this company has been closely identified with the 
history of industrial insurance of the United States. As regards the 
striking development of this agency for the encouragement of thrift 
among the working classes, Mr. Hoffman's book gives many interest- 
ing facts for both the period (since 1875) covered by the life of 
this company and also the half century of discussion and experiment 
which came before. Unfortunately for the student and the " general 
reader," the author hardly succeeds, despite his evident desire to be 
impartial, in his attempt to give us an adequate history of industrial 
insurance in general, while advancing the interests of the company by 
which he is employed. Nevertheless, his book contains much sug- 
gestive discussion of the social functions of this system, of the prac- 
tical difficulties to be faced by the managers and of the charges which 
have been brought against the current methods of management. The 
work is of peculiar interest because of the author's optimistic faith, 
based on years of experience in the agency field, in the power of 
self help for the masses and because Mr. Hoffman makes this vol- 
ume an earnest of a " larger and more complete work on industrial 
insurance in this and other countries." 

Mr. Henry Demarest Lloyd has put together some of the results 
of his recent visit to Australasia in A Country without Strikes (New 
York, Doubleday, Page & Co., 1900. — 183 pp.). It contains a 
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well-written account of the compulsory arbitration court of New Zea- 
land, of which so much has been written in recent years. Mr. William 
Pember Reeves, ex-minister of labor in New Zealand and author of 
the law, furnishes a short introduction which is quite as optimistic 
as the body of the work itself. The real secret of the success of the 
movement is summed up by Mr. Lloyd in the sentence, " Compulsory 
arbitration has been a success in New Zealand because the people 
want to arbitrate" (p. 114). In other words, until there exists in 
any country a public sentiment which is quite ripe, legislation itself 
is of no avail. Books like this of Mr. Lloyd will help to educate the 
public sentiment in favor of industrial peace. 

William Stebbing, in the volume entitled Charles Henry Pearson, 
Fellow of Oriel and Education Minister in Victoria (Longmans, 1900. — 
320 pp.), has edited Mr. Pearson's memoirs of himself, together with 
various reminiscences contributed by friends and associates of Mr. 
Pearson during various periods of his life. In the autobiographical 
chapters are many shrewd observations respecting prominent char- 
acters and interests within and without England during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. The incidents of Mr. Pearson's 
Australian career have been presented mainly by his wife and by 
the editor of the volume. This is certainly one among the rapidly 
growing number of biographies which are of the greatest value as 
aids to the study of modern English ideas and life. 

The fourth edition of Digby's History of the Law of Real Property 
found its raison d'ttre in its adaptation to the unschooled reader of 
the book, if such there be, to whom the language of Glanvil and 
Bracton and Magna Carta is Greek, instead of good law-Latin. But 
the fifth edition (Oxford University Press) is little more than a reprint 
of its immediate predecessor, showing but slight traces of the fruitful 
labors of Maitland, Rounds, Pollock and Ames. It is by no means 
necessary that an introduction to the history of the law of real 
property should be kept up to the date of the latest act of Parlia- 
ment ; but a work of the character of Digby's, which makes its 
appeal not to the practitioner or the professional law school, but to 
the serious student of English and American law, cannot afford to 
ignore the remarkable results of recent investigations into the origin 
and early history of our land tenures. Pending the appearance of 
a sixth edition, — in the preparation of which Sir Frederick Pollock 
and Professor John C. Gray may well have a hand, — we must still 
congratulate ourselves on the possession of a handbook of property 
law as indispensable to the student as it is admirable in plan. 
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The Chicago University Press has issued in the form of a doctor's 
dissertation a Study of the Court of Star Chamber (Chicago, 1900. 
— 82 pp.) by Cora L. Scofield. The monograph is largely based 
on manuscripts relating to the subject in the British Museum and 
the Public Record Office. Of these the writer gives a useful list. 
The treatment of the subject is fragmentary, but it shows in gen- 
eral the large and rapid extension of the jurisdiction of the court 
after the statute of Henry VII, till it became as great as that of 
the privy council itself. The relations between those two bodies are, 
however, indicated rather than clearly worked out. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have recently published two volumes 
treating in a clear and useful way very different phases of our naval 
history. The Frigate Constitution, by Ira N. Hollis, contains an 
interesting and complete narrative of the career of the famous ship 
which is properly called " the central figure of our navy under sail." 
In addition to the well-worn incidents of her cruises and battles, the 
author contributes a good deal of general information about naval 
procedure in the days of wind power and explains many things 
which, though once commonplace, have passed wholly out of the 
ken of intelligent men. Every reader is aware, for example, that 
great importance was attached by commanders to a position to 
windward of the enemy, but very few of the present generation can 
tell just why. Nor does the average reader have any conception of 
what really happened when "the captain wore ship," or "the ship 
wore round" — performances which constitute a staple of battle 
tactics. All this is very wisely made clear in Mr. Hollis's work. 
Lieut. Frank M. Bennett's volume, entitled The Monitor and the 
Navy under Steam, sketches the whole transformation which this 
title suggests, with special emphasis on the origin and history of the 
monitor type of armored vessel. The facts that he has put here into 
convenient form are for the most part quite familiar. 



